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THE GERMAN CRISIS 


BUDGETARY deficit of roughly 

$115,000,000, a total of unemployed 
numbering 2,600,000, plus a serious po- 
litical crisis resulting from lack of strong 
leadership and the multiplicity of German 
political parties—these are the major ele- 
ments which led to the dissolution of the 
German Reichstag on July 18. The situa- 
tion cannot be stabilized until after the 
Reichstag election on September 14—if 
then. Parliamentary government itself 
may be at stake. 


The factors leading up to the dissolution 
of the Reichstag are briefly: 


1. The failure of successive governments to 
cover the budgetary deficit, to institute fi- 
nancial reforms, to aid agriculture, especially 
in the Eastern provinces. 

2. The general dissatisfaction with the fi- 
nancial program which necessarily involved 
increased taxation and which had already 
forced the resignations of two Finance Min- 
isters as well as the fall of the Miiller Grand 
Coalition Ministry last March. 

8. The inability of the Briining government, 
which commanded only a minority in the 
Reichstag and was dependent on a small group 
of dissatisfied “agrarian” Nationalists or on 
the benevolent neutrality of the powerful So- 
cial Democrats, to accomplish anything con- 
structive. 


4. The hostility between the bourgeois par- 
ties, in particular the People’s Party of the 
industrialists, and the Social Democrats, which 
made it difficult for the government to co- 
operate with one without antagonizing the 
other. 


These basic factors lay behind the events 
which followed: 


1. When Finance Minister Dietrich’s tax 
bill was finally voted on July 16, it was lost 
by 52 votes, a curious combination of Social 
Democrats, Communists, Nationalists and Fas- 
cists voting against the government. 

2. Chancellor Briining, with President von 
Hindenburg’s backing, at once announced that 
the government would put the tax measures 
into effect under Article 48 of the Constitution, 
which gives the President almost dictatorial 


powers “if public safety and order be seriously 
disturbed.” The invoking of Article 48 at a 
time when “public safety” is not threatened 
is regarded as a dangerous precedent by all 
moderates in the Reich. 


3. A Socialist motion, introduced under a 
further provision of Article 48 which em- 
powers the Reichstag to demand the abroga- 
tion of “all measures taken in virtue of this 
article,” was passed on July 18 by the narrow 
margin of 15 votes. Dr. Briining at once dis- 
solved the Reichstag. 


The political deadlock in the Reich was 
plainly apparent in the vote on this mo- 
tion. The Socialists, with the Communists, 
Fascists and Nationalists, again defeated 
the government. Only 25 members of the 
Nationalist party, which is the second 
largest group in the Reichstag, stood by 
their leader, Dr. Hugenberg, and voted 
for the motion, thus revealing a serious 
split in the party. Under the leadership 
of Count Westarp, a more moderate, “ag- 
rarian” conservative party is being 
formed which, while nationalist in spirit, 
will not be anti-Parliament. 


The principal issue of the forthcoming 
election is thus whether the extremist re- 
actionary elements will be able to gain con- 
trol in the Reich. The outcome may de- 
pend on whether a sufficient unification 
among the moderates—including the So- 
cialists—can be achieved to counterbalance 
the extremists and make possible the im- 
perative financial reforms. Minus the 
more moderate wing, Hugenberg with his 
rump party, has much in common with 
Hitler’s Fascists and already there are 
rumors of a Hitler-Hugenberg truce. Re- 
cent provincial elections in Saxony re- 
sulted in large Fascist gains and are gen- 
erally viewed as a significant political 
weather-vane. There seems little doubt 
but that the forces of the extreme Right 
stand to gain considerably in September. 
Especially if they combine, they will be a 
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force to reckon with seriously—an un- 
stable, fanatical force which condemns 
parliamentary government, wants a dic- 
tatorship and which has been presented 
with the precedent of the use of Article 
48 of the Constitution for rather doubtful 
reasons. Furthermore, on the extreme 
Left, the Communists may gain strength 
because of the grave unemployment situa- 
tion. Thus a large group on both extremes 
may be created which might well endanger 
parliamentary government. A political 
truce among the moderate parties which 
would result in more than counterbalanc- 
ing the extremists seems unlikely in spite 
of the crying need for it. Politics or com- 
mon sense? September 14 will give the 


answer. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Europe Answers M. Briand 

The replies to M. Briand’s memorandum 
on the proposal for a European union em- 
phasize at once the almost universal desire 
that something be done to increase Euro- 
pean cooperation and the tremendous diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of any 
practical plan to realize this aim. In his 
memorandum, which was sent on May 17 
to 26 European countries exclusive of 
Russia and Turkey, M. Briand outlined his 
own ideas and asked whether it would be 
profitable to discuss the suggestions at 
Geneva this September. 


The answers are in full agreement on 
four points, two positive and two negative: 
1. That the principle of European union 
merits further study; 
2. That a meeting of European States 
should be held in September; 


8. That the proposed union should not con- 
flict with or impair the value of the League 
of Nations; 


4. That it should not be directed against 
any other continent or group of nations. 
Beyond these general and essentially 

negative points of agreement, the replies 
offer a bewildering number of criticisms 
and suggestions. Great Britain, speaking 
as the centre of a world empire as well as 
a European power, frankly doubts whether 
any European union could function with- 
out damaging the authority of the League. 
Germany, which like the other defeated 
powers desires revision of the peace 
treaties, suggests that the plan should aim 
to reform conditions which are ‘“recog- 
nized as intolerable,” and should be “based 
on principles of justice and equality.” 
Italy, whose relations with France have 
been strained, sides with the revisionist 
powers and insists that there must be no 
distinction between victors and van- 
quished. Poland and other States in the 
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political orbit of France, who oppose re- 
vision or any change in the status quo, de- 
clare emphatically that union must be 
based on respect of treaties and territorial 
integrity. Hungary demands abandon- 
ment of the group alliances which support 
the status quo. Some of the former neu- 
trals would place economic action before 
political union. And several States, in- 
cluding Italy and Germany, would have all 
of the European countries, including Rus- 
sia and Turkey, participate in the dis- 
cussions. 


The response to M. Briand’s inquiry 
precludes the possibility of far reaching 
developments in September. But the una- 
nimity which which the 26 countries of 
Europe support the principles of closer 
cooperation may well lead to constructive 
action, perhaps within the larger frame- 
work of the League. W. T. STONE 


Victory for Limitation 


With but nine dissenting votes, the Sen- 
ate on July 21 gave its consent to the rati- 
fication of the London Naval Treaty. The 
only qualification was a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Norris which stipulated 
that the Senate understood the treaty was 
not affected by any extraneous under- 
standings or secret agreements. Thirteen 
proposed reservations, introduced by op- 
ponents for the purpose of obstructing 
ratification or mutilating the treaty, were 
rejected by a majority composed of both 
Democrats and Republicans. In this re- 
jection of arguments based on suspicion 
and prejudice, the Senate is accurately 
reflecting the overwhelming opinion of the 
country. W.T.8 


Disorders in Egypt 


The serious rioting which broke out in 
Alexandria on July 15, spreading later to 
Cairo, has come as an aftermath of the 
rejection by King Fuad of the ultimatum 
submitted by Nahas Pasha, the leader of 
the Wafd or Nationalist party and then 
Prime Minister. Nahas, who had failed 
to negotiate a treaty with Great Britain,* 
resigned on June 17 when his conditions 
were not accepted by the King, and was 
succeeded by Sidky Pasha, a non-Nation- 
alist, with little following in the country. 
Great Britain has not yet employed troops 
to quell the disturbances, although the 
government promptly dispatched two bat- 
tleships to Alexandria to protect the lives 
and property of foreigners if necessary. 


D. W. 
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*Cf. ‘The Egyptian Setback,” F. P. A. 
Vol. IX, No. 28, May 16, 1930. 
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